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ON LEISURE, GENIUS, BOOKS, AND READING. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of Obiter Dicta, &e. 


HE word ‘scholar’ comes to us from 
| a Greek word which means leisure. 
It is a significant derivation. A 
scholarly life is a leisurely life. It 
may be a life of unceasing toil for 
all that, and of excruciating self- 
denial. Browning’s ‘Grammarian’ had a tough 
time of it ‘settling Hoti’s business’ and giving us 
the doctrine of the enclitic de. But he was not 
working down a mine or in a factory, nor was 
he arguing cases at the Bar or superintending a 
hospital in a crowded city. No—he was sitting 
alone in some dim corner, grinding at grammar. 
We no doubt read stories of great scholars who 
were manufactured as Sir Arthur Helps wrote 
essays—‘in the intervals of business ;’ but wonder- 
ful examples as these gentlemen may be of 
industry and devotion, as a rule their scholarship 
is no great shakes. To become a Scaliger, a 
Casaubon, a Selden, a Milton, a Gray, a Bentley, 
a Gibbon, an Acton, or a Jebb, you must have 
leisure to grow learned. 

Busy men, poor men with wives and families, 
plain men with no great gifts of acquisition or 
taste for study, vain men who have no fancy to 
become blear-eyed, ambitious men who want to 
ride upon the nation’s neck for a brief season, 
must all forswear scholarship; and if they are 
honest men will make no pretensions to it. To 
be a scholar you must have cyxod7. 

But let us pluck up heart. To forswear scholar- 
ship is not to bid farewell to the delights of 
literature; for literature is the reflection in 
words of the great pageant of life, a mimic 
representation or reproduction in language of the 
movement and the mystery, the fleeting charms, 
the recurrent emotions, the gaiety and the melan- 
choly of men’s days upon earth. One does not need 
to be a scholar to appreciate these. Open eyes, 
quick wits, and a lively fancy are man’s best 
endowments. This is the meaning of -the old 
saying, ‘An ounce of mother-wit is worth a 
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pound of clergy.’ Shakespeare once held in his 
firm hands a copy of North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1579, a sturdy folio still to be 
found in the old book shops. There he read as 
any one else might have done, how Antony, ‘when 
Cesar’s body was brought to the place where it 
should be buried, made a funeral oration in 
commendation of Cesar, according to the ancient 
customs pf praising noble men at their funerals. 
When he saw that the people were very glad, and 
desirous also to hear Czsar spoken of and _ his 


praises uttered, he mingled his oration with» 


lamentable words, and by amplifying of matters 
did greatly move their hearts and affections unto 
pity and compassion. In fine, to conclude his 
oration, he unfolded before the whole assembly 
the bloody garments of the dead, thrust through 
in many places with their swords, and called the 
malefactors cruel and cursed murtherers. With 
these words he put the people into such a fury 
that they presently took Cesar’s body and burnt 


it in the market-place with such tables and forms. 


as they could get together,’ 

Shakespeare turned this over in something we 
call his mind, and the outcome was the most 
marvellous speech ever put by poet in the mouth 
of man. Yet Shakespeare could not have read 
Plutarch in the original, nor is there any 
evidence Sir Thomas North could, since he was 
content to translate Plutarch from the French 
version. But however that may be, ’twas he set 
Shakespeare’s imagination at work, and therefore 


he deserves our homage. Our worship we reserve: 


for genius. 
Do not quarrel with my use of the word: 


worship in connection with genius, The genius: 


I worship is a sublimated essence, something. 
quite apart from ‘the poor inhabitant below’ im 
whom it was once incarcerated. I do not worship 
Burns any more than I admire the style of his 
letters to Clarinda or his behaviour to Mrs Burns ; 
but the genius of Burns—that mysterious ‘some- 
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thing’ which has put him on the pinnacle where 
he must ever remain a nation’s joy and pride—is 
one of the most moving, melting things in our 
lives, as it is one of the richest possessions of our 
race. So, too, the genius of Carlyle. Leave the 
tea-tables to chatter of his fits of spleen and 
dullards to deplore his humorous extravagances ; 
those of us who hunger after writers who stir 
the fancy, who set the boulders rolling up- 
roariously down the hills, who throw great 
splashing stones into the dreary pools of our 
sluggish imaginations, still hug the genius of 
Carlyle, and decline to drag The French 
Revolution into a court of matrimonial causes. 
It may well be that in the case of Carlyle future 
ages will not follow our example. Like his great 
protagonist Newman, Carlyle flung himself so 
completely into the hurrying currents of his day 
as to endanger his chance of what is called 
immortality. But so far as I am concerned I 
wash my hands of posterity. 

When you come to think of it, the two great 
possessions of a nation are its memories of great 
actions and the genius of its authors. 

To enjoy the latter requires only a moderate 
amount of cyodj, or leisure. Some leisure is 
necessary ; but enforced work, if not too severe, 
sharpens the literary as well as the bodily 
appetite. Years in a Library is not so good a 
title as Hours in a Library. 

But two things are necessary: before reading 
you must learn to read; and, having learned to 
read, you must be fond of reading. Now, a vast 
number of people do not care a rap about read- 
ing. They may pretend to, but they do not. 
They say they cannot find time; it is the merest 
subterfuge. They could easily find time if they 
chose, but they prefer doing so many other things 
first. There is no great harm in this; there are 
other pastimes besides reading. Some people (not 
many) read a great deal too much, and would be 
all the better for doing a little observing. Mr 
Bagehot said of Shakespeare that if he walked 
down a street he knew what was in it. One 
of the wisest men I have ever known could 
neither read nor write. Still it remains true 
that unless you are fond of reading you will 
not read, and yet unless you read you cannot 
truly appreciate the work of genius. 

Nor can you do this unless you have learned 


to read. This is by no means so easy as it 
sounds, There is only one way of reading so 
as to get pleasure from it, and that is to be 
able to read without knowing what you are 
doing. A man or woman who comes home tired 
after a day’s work will either read this way or 
not at all. It is no use if you have to spell 
your way and stumble along the printed page 
like a hobbled pony. If that is your plight 
you will prefer a game of draughts or dominoes ; 
and who could blame you? 

I am sorry to say I have met boys in England, 
who have got all sorts of prizes in Board and 
other state- paid schools, who cannot read after 
the only fashion that makes reading of the least 
use. No wonder these boys soon forget all they 
ever knew. No wonder by the time they are 
twenty they have to go to evening classes to be 
taught over again by charity what they were 
once supposed to be taught by rates and taxes— 
namely, how to read, I once said, and I now 
repeat, ‘Our whole educational system is not 
worth one of the pounds it costs—and it costs 
millions of pounds—unless it teaches a child to 
read English in the way that Macaulay said he 
could read Greek, that is, with his feet on the fender. 
I notice with horror a growing impatience with 
what is called “mere reading, mere writing, mere 
ciphering.” Mere reading, indeed! Mere geometry, 
mere physical geography, mere Latin, mere Greek, 
mere anything you like to think of, except reading, 
which is the very soul and citadel of learning,’ 

Having learned to read, and being fond of 
reading, you have entered into your inheritance, 
It lies before you. Read what you like lest; 
do not be ashamed of your tastes, or be deceived 
by novelty. If you are fond of fiction, give the 
best the first chance. Read for example Guy 
Mannering and Hugo’s Les Misérables. If, having 
done ‘so, you deliberately prefer Hast Lynne, it 
cannot be helped. Mrs Wood was a voluminous 
author ; and, after all, books were intended to be 
read, But " nobody who is really fond of reading 
needs to be told what to read. Lists of books are 
made for the people who do not care about read- 
ing, and are a little uneasy because of their indif- 
ference. They buy Sir John Lubbock’s ‘Hundred 
Best Books,’ chatter about them for a brief while, 
and then resume the even tenor of their bookless 


way. 
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JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW MASTER GILBERT BURNET PLAYED A GAME AND WAS CHECKMATED., 


Seq pe night I was too wearied and 
} VES) sore in body to sleep. My mind 
Ws4/;] also was troubled, for I had made 

an enemy of my cousin, who as 
I knew was not of a nature to 
forgive readily. His words about 
Marjory had put me into a ferment of anxiety. 
Here was my love, bound to me by no promise, at 
the mercy of all the gallants of the countryside. 
Who was I to call myself her lover, when as 
yet no word of love had passed between us? 
Yet in my inmost heart I knew that I might 
get the promise any day I chose, Then thoughits 
of my cousin came to trouble me. I feared him 
no more than a fly in matters betwixt man and 
man; but might not he take it into his head to 
make love to the mistress of Dawyck ?—and all 
maids dearly loved a dashing cavalier. At length, 
after much stormy indecision, I made up my 
mind, I would ride to Dawyck next morn and 
get my lady’s word, and so forestall Gilbert or 
any other. 

I woke about six o’clock; and looking out from 
the narrow window—for Barns had been built 
three hundred years before—I saw that the sky 
was cloudless and blue, and the morning as clear 
as could be seen in spring. I hastily dressed; and 
getting some slight breakfast from Jean Morran, 
and saddling Maisie, who was now as active as 
ever, I rode out among the trees, I feared to 
come to Dawyck too early, so I forded Tweed 
below the island, and took the road up the 
farther bank by Lyne and Stobo, All the world 
was bright ; an early lark sang high in the heaven; 
merles and thrushes were making fine music 
among the low trees by the river, The haze was 
lifting off the great Manor Water hills; the Red 
Swire, the scene of the last night’s escapade, 
looked very distant in the morning light; and far 
beyond all, Dollar Law and the high hills about 
Manorhead were flushed with sunlight on their 
broad foreheads. A great gladness rose in me 
when I looked at the hills, for they were the 
hills of my own country ; I knew every glen and 
corrie, every water and little burn. Before me 
the Lyne Water hills were green as grass, with no 
patch of heather ; and to the left the mighty form 
of Scrape, half-clothed in forest, lay quiet and 
sunlit. I know of no fairer sight on earth ; and 
this I say after having travelled in other countries 
and seen something of their wonders; for to my 
mind there is a grace, a wild loveliness in Tweed- 
side, like a flower-garden on the edge of a moor- 
land, which is wholly its own. 

I crossed Lyne Water by the new bridge, just 
finished in the year before, and entered the wood 
of Dawyck; for this great forest stretches on 


both sides of Tweed, though it is greater on the 
side on which stands the house. In the place 
where I rode it was thinner, and the trees smaller, 
and indeed around the little village of Stobo 
there lies an open part of some fields’ width. Abt 
the little inn there I had a morning’s draught of 
ale, for I was somewhat cold with riding in the 
spring air. Then I forded Tweed at a place 
called the Cow Ford, and riding through a wide 
avenue of lime-trees came in sight of the gray 
towers of Dawyck. 

I kept well round to the back, for I did not 
care that the serving-folk should see me and 
spread tales over all the countryside. I knew 
that Marjory’s window looked sharp down on a 
patch of green lawn bordered by lime-trees, so I 
rode into the shadow and dismounted. I whistled 
thrice in a way which I had, and which Marjory 
had learned to know long before when we were 
children, and I used to come and beguile her out 
for long trampings among the hills. To-day it 
had no effect, for the singing of birds drowned 
my notes, so I had nothing left but to throw bits 
of bark against her window. This rude expedient 
met with’ more success than it déserved, for in a 
minute I saw her face behind the glass. She 
smiled gladly when she saw me, and disappeared 
only to appear again in the little door beside the 
lilacs. She had no hat, so her bright hair hung 
loose over her neck, and was blown about by the 
morning winds, Her cheeks were pink and white, 
like apple-blossom, and her lithe form was clad 
in a dress of blue velvet, plainly adorned as for 
a country maiden. A spray of lilac was in her 
breast, and she carried a bunch of sweet-smelling 
stuff in her hands. 

She came gladly towards me, her eyes dancing 
with pleasure. ‘How soon you have returned ! 
And how brave you look!’ said she, with many 
more pretty and undeserved compliments. 

‘Ay, Marjory, I answered, ‘I have come back 
to Tweeddale, for I have had enough of Glasgow 
College and books, and I was wearying for the 
hills and Tweed, and a sight of your face. There 
are no maidens who come near to you, with all 
their finery. You are as fair as the spring lilies 
in the garden at Barns.’ 

‘Oh John, she laughed, ‘where did you learn 
to pay fine compliments? You will soon be as 
expert at the trade as any of them. I met a 
man yesterday in the woods who spoke like you, 
though with a more practised air; but I bade 
him keep his fine words for his fine ladies, for 
they suited ill with the hills and a plain country 
maid,’ 

At this I must suppose that my brows grew 
dark, for she went on laughingly : 
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‘Nay, you are not jealous? It ill becomes a 
scholar and a philosopher, as you are, Master John, 
to think so much of an idle word. Confess, sir, 
that you are jealous. Why, you are as bad as a 
lady in a play.’ 

I could not make out her mood, which was 
a new one to me—a mocking, pleasant raillery, 
which I took for the rightful punishment of my 
past follies. 

‘I am not jealous, I said, ‘for jealousy is a 
feeling which needs an object ere it can exist. 
No man may be jealous unless he has somewhat 
to be jealous about.’ 

‘John, John, she cried, and shook her head 
prettily, ‘you are past mending. I had thought 
you had learned manners in the town, and behold 
you are worse than when you went away. You 
come here, and your first word to me is that I 
am nothing.’ 

‘God knows,’ I said, ‘I would fain be jealous, 
and yet’—— I became awkward and nervous, 
for I felt that my mission was not prospering, 
and that I was becoming entangled in a maze of 
meaningless speech, The shortest and _plainest 
way is still the best in love as in all things. 

But I was not to be let off, and she finished 
my sentence for me. ‘If only you could find a 
worthy object for your feeling, you mean,’ she said. 
‘Very well, sir; since I am so little valued in your 
eves we will speak no more on the matter.’ 

‘Marjory, I said, coming to the point at once, 
‘you and I have been old comrades. We have 
fished and walked together, we have climbed the 
hills and ridden in the meadows. I have done 
your bidding for many years,’ 

‘True, John, she says with an accent of grudg- 
ing reminiscence, ‘you have dragged me into 
many a pretty pickle. I have torn my dress on 
rough rocks and soaked my shoes in bogs, all in 
your company. Surely we have had a_ brave 
time together.’ 

‘You met a man in the wood yesterday who 
would fain have made love to you. That man 
was my cousin Gilbert.’ 

‘Oh, she replied, in a tone of mock solemnity 
and amused wonder, for I had blurted out my 
last words like the last dying confession of some 
prisoner. ‘Verily, you are honoured in your 
cousinship, John.’ 

‘It is against him and such as him that I 
would protect you,’ I said. 

‘Nay,’ she cried, with an affected remonstrance. 
‘I will have no fighting between cousins on my 
account. I will even defend myself as Alison 
did when the miller made love to her’ 

‘Oh Marjory, I burst out, ‘will you not give 
me this right to defend you? We have been 
old companions ; but it was only yesterday that I 
knew how dearly I loved you. I have had more 
cares since yesternight than ever in my life. We 
have been comrades in childhood; let us be 
comrades on the rough paths of the world.’ 


I spoke earnestly, and her face, which had 
been filled with mockery, changed gently to 
something akin to tenderness. 

‘Dear, dear, she cried, ‘how little you know 
of women! I have loved you for years, thinking 
of you at all times, and now you come to-day 
speaking as if you had scarce seen me_ before. 
Surely I will bear you company in life, as I 
have been your comrade at its beginning.’ 

What followed I need scarce tell, since it is but 
part of the old comedy of life which our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers played before us, and 
mayhap our grandchildren will be playing even 
now when our back is turned. Under the spring 
sky among the scented lilies we plighted our 
troth for all the years, and I entered from care- 
less youth into the dim and resolute region of 
manhood. 

With a great joy in my heart I rode home. 
I took the highway over the shoulder of Scrape, 
for I knew that few folk ever went that way, 
and I wished to be alone. The birds were 
singing, the fresh, clear air was blowing on my 
face, and the primroses and wind-flowers made 
a gay carpet under my horse’s feet. All the 
earth seemed to partake in my gladness, It 
was a good world, I thought, full of true 
hearts, fair faces, and much good; and though I 


have seen much wickedness and sorrow in my 


day, I am still of the same way of thinking. It 
is a brave world, a royal world for brave-hearted 
men. 

When I came to Barns I found that my cousin 
had gone out an hour since and left my father 
greatly wondering at my absence. He sat in the 
chair by the fireplace, looking more withered and 
old than I had ever seen him. My heart smote 
me for not staying at his side, and so I sat down 
by him and told him many things of my doings 
in Glasgow, and how I desired above all things 
to see the world, having had my fill of books 
and colleges, Then I told him what he had long 
guessed, of my love for Marjory Veitch and the 
promise which she had given me. He heard me 
in silence; but when he spoke his words were 
cheerful, for he had long liked the lass. He 
made no refusal, too, to the rest of my plans. 
‘You shall go and see the world, Jolin, he said, 
‘and take my blessing with you. It ill becomes 
a young mettlesome lad in these stirring times to 
lounge at home, when he might be wearing a 
steel breastplate in the King’s Guards, or trying 
the manners of twenty nations. Though I could 
wish you to bide at home, for I am an old 
broken man with few pleasures, and I love the 
sight of your face.’ 

‘Nay, I will never leave you,’ I said, ‘an you 
wish it. I am young yet and a boy’s road is a 
long road. Time enough for all.’ 

After this I went out to see if the Weasel had 
come to any mishap in the last night’s ride. I 
found him as stout as ever, so I saddled him 
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and rode away by the green haughlands up the 
valley of the Manor, for I longed for motion and 
air to relieve my spirit; and, coming home in 
the afternoon, I found my cousin returned and 
sitting with my father in the dining-hall. 

He glanced sharply at me when I entered, and 
I saw by his looks that he was in no good 
temper. His heavy face was flushed, and _ his 
shaggy eyebrows were lowered more than their 
wont. 

‘Where have you been, Gilbert?’ I asked, ‘I 
found you gone when I came back in the 
morning.’ 

‘I took my horse down to Peebles to the 
farrier. Its knees were sorely hurt last night on 
your infernal hills.’ 

Now I knew that this was a lie, for I had 
looked at his horse before I went out in the 
morning, and its wounds were so slight that it 
would have been mere folly to take him to a 
farrier ; and Gilbert, I well knew, was not the 
man to be in error where horses were concerned. 
So I judged that he had ridden in the contrary 
direction, and gone to Dawyck, and, as I inferred 
from his sour looks, met with no good reception 
there. I could afford to be generous; I felt a 
sort of half-pity for his discomfiture, and forbore 
to ask him any further questions. 

We sat down to supper, he and I and my 
father, in a sober frame of mind. I was full of 
my own thoughts, which were of the pleasantest ; 
my cousin was plainly angry with something or 
other; and my father, in his weakness dimly 
perceiving that all was not right, set himself to 
mend matters by engaging him in talk. 

‘You’re a good shot with the musket, they 
tell me, Gibbie, he said, using the old name 
which he had called him by when he first came 
‘to Barns as a boy, ‘and I was thinking that it 
would be a rare ploy for you and John to go 
down the water to Traquair, where Colonel 
Keith’s horse are lying. He is an old friend of 
mine, and would be blithe to see any of my kin. 
They tell me he has great trials of skill in all 
exercises, and that he has gathered half the 
gentry in the place about him. 

‘John,’ said my cousin in a scornful voice— 
‘John is too busily employed at Dawyck to care 
much for anything else. A flighty maid is a 
sore burden on any man,’ 

‘I would have you learn, Master Gilbert,’ I 
said angrily, ‘to speak in a better way of myself 
and my friends, You may be a very great 
gentleman elsewhere, but you seem to leave your 
gentility behind when you come here.’ 

Now my cousin and I were of such opposite 
natures that I took most things seriously, while 
he found matter for a jest in all—yet not in 


full good nature, but with a touch of acrid 
satire. 

‘Even a barn-door cock will defend his own 
roost. How one sees the truth of proverbs !’ 

And then he added that which I will not set 
down, but which brought my father and myself 
to our feet with flashing eyes and quivering lips. 
I would have spoken, but my father motioned 
me to be silent. 

‘Gilbert, he said, his voice shaking with age 
and anger, ‘you will leave this house the morn. 
I will have no scoundrelly fellow of your kidney 
here. You are no true nephew of mine, and God 
pity the father that begat you!’ 

My cousin smiled disdainfully and rose from 
his chair. ‘Surely I will go and at once, when 
my hospitable uncle bids me. The entertainment 
in this accursed hole is not so good as to keep 
me long. As for you, Cousin John, and he eyed 
me malignantly, ‘you and I will meet some day, 
where there are no dotards and wenches to come 
between us. Then I promise you some sport. 
Till then, farewell. I will go down to Peebles 
to-night and trouble you no more.’ With a wave 
of his hand he was gone, and five minutes later 
we heard his horse’s hoofs clatter over the stones 
of the yard. 

When he was gone his conduct came back to 
my father with a rush, and he fell to upbraiding 
himself for his breach of hospitality and family 
honour. He would have me call Gilbert back, 
and when I showed him how futile it was, fell 
into low and in 


the of this day’s remains 
to be told. For when I looked at my father 
some time after, I found him sunk in his chair 
with his face as pale as death. With the help 
of Jean Morran and Tam Todd I got him to 
bed, from which he never rose, but passed peace- 
fully away in the fear of God two days later. 
The heat into which he had been thrown was 
the direct cause; and though I could not very 
well lay the thing to my cousin’s charge when 
the man was already so far down the vale of 
years, yet in my heart I set it against him. 
Indeed from this day I date my antagonism to 
the man, which before had been a mere boyish 
rivalry. 

I stayed with my father to the end. Just 
before he died he bade me come near and gave 
me his blessing, bidding me be a better gentleman 
than he had been. We buried him, not in the 
Kirk of Lyne—for he had always said he never 
could abide to lie within walls—but on a green 
flat above Tweed where the echo of the river 
and the crying of moor-birds are never absent 
from his grave. 
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PHEASANT-FARMING. 


HEASANT-FARMING is one of 
Waa) the many industries which owes its 
existence to the perfection of breech- 
loading firearms. In the old days 
the sportsman with his muzzle- 
loader and the ‘one good old pointer 
or setter” so earnestly recommended by that famous 
old sportsman, Colonel Hawker, found in a de- 
cently well-preserved covert quite as many birds 
as he could kill, and nobody thought of replenish- 
ing his woods by artificial means. But when the 
shooter with improved weapons became enabled to 
discharge ten shots in the tiime previously required 
to load and fire two, he demanded a proportionate 
increase in the head of game. For many years 
owners of large coverts depended on their game- 
keepers to rear the required addition to the natural 
pheasant population ; but the craze for big bags 
developed, and fashion set a standard of magnitude 
Nature, aided by hand-rearing on the spot, could 
not satisfy. It was impossible to raise on the 
ground the enormous head of game which can be 
killed in a couple of days by half-a-dozen men, 
each equipped with three guns and two men to 
load them. The very essence of the modern battue 
is that pheasants shall ‘come over’ as rapidly as 
guns can be changed and triggers pulled ; and the 
pheasant-farmer arose to supply the deficiency. 

A great many men make a practice of rearing 
pheasants on a small scale; but the number of 
concerns in England entitled to be called ‘farms’ 
may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The number is not likely to increase: the market 
for pheasants and their eggs is comparatively 
limited ; and though the prices obtained appear 
heavy, they are hardly commensurate with the 
large outlay necessary, and the expenses, troubles, 
and risks involved. The first essential to success- 
ful pheasant-rearing is space and plenty of it. 
Poultry -farming on an extensive scale has, as we 
all know, invariably proved a total failure; large 
numbers of fowls kept long on the same ground 
‘stale’ it in some mysterious fashion, and, con- 
tracting a disease of tuberculous character, die 
with punctuality and expedition. The domestic 
fowl does not command a price high enough to 
enable the farmer to provide the acreage necessary 
to carry a large number of birds, which require 
frequent change of soil while the staled areas 
are allowed to rest; hence the impossibility of 
making a poultry-farm pay. Pheasants produce 
exactly the same effect on land, and are perhaps 

even more liable to disease; but pheasants and 
their eggs bring prices so much higher than those 
procurable for domestic fowls that the farmer 
can afford to give them the necessary space for 
change of soil. 

One of the most successful concerns of the kind 
is that some half-dozen miles from Petersfield, on 


the Hampshire Downs. Seen from a little distance, 
the swelling hillside appears to be covered with 
large melon-frames set out in orderly array. 
These are the pens, of galvanised iron and wire 
netting, which play an important part in the 
business. Pheasant-farms are not all alike in 
general aspect, as the systems pursued seek to 
achieve the same end by different means. There 
is, for an instance, a farm at Berkhampstead which 
resembles a cattle-market more than anything else, 
with its ranges and blocks of substantially-fenced 
paddocks ; and another in Wales which looks more 
like a poultry-yard on a large scale. However, as 
we have begun with the Petersfield farm, where 
they produce an average of ninety-five chicks from 
every hundred eggs, we may go on with it, feeling 
that we are at all events considering a successful 
system, 

Perhaps the first thing the stranger asks himself 
is, ‘Where are the coverts?’ the ordinary mind 
associating hazel coppice or rhododendron planta- 
tions with pheasants as naturally as heather with 
grouse. There are none on the Downs, whose long 
curves of coarse grass are unbroken save by scanty 
hedges and by thin lines of hop-poles, which 
nearer inspection shows to be the supports of wire- 
net fencing six feet high. The whole farm, some 
four hundred acres, is thus divided into large 
enclosures of from twenty to fifty acres each. 
We will, if you please, look more closely into 
some of these. 

The long herbage, sapped dry by summer heat, 
rustles under foot as we climb the hill. There is 
little to be seen save a long line of black coops 
which erstwhile contained foster - mothers now 
released ; but all round is the whispering murmur 
caused by well-grown pheasant chicks brushing 
through the herbage, a sound that recalls the 
sleepy wash of afternoon tide on shingle. The 
birds when first hatched are tame as farmyard 
poultry ; but the instinct that is in them develops 


surely as their plumage, and ere they can fly the, 


birds which once crowded on the shorn runs to. 
meet the feeder are shy as any brood reared in 
covert by their own mother. Now and again 
your eye may be caught by a chick crouching 
close, with outstretched neck, in vain endeavour to 
escape notice by statuesque stillness. Under the 
hedge which crosses the first enclosure stands the 
gallows—an awful warning to poachers furred 
and feathered, with its ragged row of sun-dried 
carcasses—stoats, rats, crows, jays, magpies, and a 
sparrowhawk or two — incorrigible criminals on 
a pheasant -farm all of them, who may look for 
no quarter. The sparrowhawk and the crow do 
most of the execution among the chicks; the other 
bad characters perhaps create more havoc among 
the eggs. Even now, a kestrel is poised motion- 
less over yonder, with an eye, it is feared, to 
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unlawful game; this lovely little hawk as a rule 
is content with such small deer as rats, field-mice, 
and cockchafers, and thus renders service to the 
pheasant-farmer. He is, unfortunately for him- 
self, prone to contract a taste for young game, 
when his fate is surely a place on the gallows 
with other criminals. A magpie flickers, black 
and white, from the grass and vanishes over the 
hedge. A bad lot is the magpie, and deserves the 
doom that awaits him in the farmer’s gun. 

Now, we are among the pens in which sundry 
full-fledged cocks are confined awaiting ‘trans- 
portation for life’? which will probably be short, 
as they, a round thousand, are booked for early 
despatch to a magnate in the Midlands, who 
wants a ready-made head of game in the coverts 
which a certain great personage has kindly pro- 
mised to come and shoot. If you have yet any 
illusions concerning the tameness of hand-reared 
pheasants, a walk through these rows of pens 
should correct them, Though we move without 
unnecessary gestures, and our guide never ceases 
whistling the seductive whistle the birds ought to 
recognise as the feeder’s call, the rattle and clatter 
of skulls against wire is incessant; as at our ap- 
proach the birds spring up against the low wire- 
netting in frantic endeavour to take wing, you 
might imagine them freshly caught and caged, 
instead of birds which have never known liberty 
in the proper sense of the word. Violent as the 
rattling is, the birds seem to do their heads no 
harm ; the loss of a few feathers is the worst, and 
—we must suppose—a headache. Now and again 
may be seen a bird which has practically scalped 
itself, but this is rare. 

Low down on the hillside, facing the south-west, 
we enter what may be called the nursery. Here, 
instead of the large roomy pens hitherto seen, 
we have solid blocks of small ones, six feet long 
by two wide, each with a box at one end; in 
these hatching operations are carried on. Stay: 
having come so near the beginning we had best 
make a fresh start and trace the business from 
the commencement of the busy season, In the 
early spring, then, the birds which have passed 
the winter penned in batches of ten or fifteen 
are divided into family groups of six—five hens 
and one cock—and redistributed in the laying- 
runs. All the hen pheasant has to do is to lay 
eggs industriously; she is not required to hatch 
them, is not given the chance indeed, for the 
men remove the eggs twice a day during the 
season, Thus, released from maternal responsi- 
bilities, the hen pheasant grows reckless and 
improvident. In her natural state she is content 
with a nest whose makeshiftiness and general 
untidiness would draw tears from the eyes even 
of a rook; absence of materials for making a 
nest excuses her omission to attempt in the pen 
the hap-hazard collection of leaves she regards 
as good enough to hatch eggs in, but-does not 
extenuate the curious recklessness with which 


she deposits them anywhere in the run. In the 
wild state, moreover, the hen pheasant, mindful 
perhaps of family cares, will lay only from 
nine to eighteen eggs; the penned bird thinks 
nothing of laying from thirty-five to forty, to 
the gratification of the farmer, who can sell 
them at £5 per hundred in the early season, 
and for about half that sum in July. The 
anxiety of covert owners to stock their shoot- 
ings with birds that shall be well-developed 
and strong on the wing by October explains 
the difference between the prices obtainable 
for early eggs and late. The hens begin to lay 
about the middle of April, and continue to do 
so for about three months, though some very 
late eggs are found in August and even in early 
September. The eggs being removed as laid, 
the birds do not become ‘broody’ and cease 
laying while their reproductive power is still 
unexhausted. Whether this system will induce. 
any tangible change in the physiological con- 
dition of the pheasant it is not yet possible to 
say; but in a general way we may take it for 
granted that keeping the birds in an unnatural 
state can hardly fail to produce some results. 
On some farms the laying birds are kept in 
large paddocks, one wing being clipped to prevent 
flight. It is not obvious what advantage one 
system possesses over the other, save that the 
eggs are more easily collected from the small 
pens and that without risk from careless feet. 
No doubt the farmer who approves the paddock 
principle could prove to your—or his own— 
complete satisfaction that the penning system 
was absolutely wrong. Such debatable questions 
as these, however, we may leave to experts. 

By far the larger proportion of eggs is sold 
to owners of shootings whose keepers hatch and 
rear the young birds on the spot. Pheasants 
are home-staying creatures; when undisturbed 
they seldom leave the wood in or near which 
they were hatched, and when frightened away by 
the passage of hounds drawing for a fox, or even 
by a shooting-party, they probably return before 
dark to the copse or spinney whence they were 
driven, Hence the buyer is tolerably sure to get 
his own birds. 

To revert to the business in hand, packing the 
eggs is an important phase of the industry in 
view of the fact that small hampers containing 
twenty or twenty-five eggs are sent by rail to all 
parts of the kingdom. This work is performed 
by the keepers’ wives, who are paid so much per 
thousand eggs; each packer is supplied with 
cards bearing a distinguishing number, and one 
of these she slips into each basket before sewing 
down the lid. The same system is in vogue at 
biscuit - factories and works where fragile goods 
are packed by hand in large quantities, to enable 
complaints of careless packing to be traced to 
the offender. From Petersfield they send away 
about 200,000 eggs every season, and complaints 
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of breakage are rare; egg - packing, in fact, is 
one of the minor sciences, and has been brought 
to something like perfection. This number does 
not represent the total actually laid ; a proportion 
is retained for stock, though the necessity for 
introducing ‘fresh blood’ annually entails pro- 
curing eggs by exchange or purchase from distant 
shootings or farms. The temptation to sell all 
the early eggs and depend on late layings for 
stock must be great when the difference in 
price is considered; but the farmer is obliged 
to resist it in order that he may be able to fulfil 
chance orders for birds, like that mentioned above 
for one thousand cocks, which keeps a whole field 
of pens occupied with distracted birds. Cocks 
only are in demand for shooting, as may be sup- 
posed ; they fetch about a guinea per brace, while 
the hens, who owe their immunity to sober 
plumage and absence of tail worth mention, com- 
mand as much as 25s, for breeding purposes. 
Most farmers make it a rule to retain a certain 
proportion of the eggs throughout the season, and 
these as laid are entrusted to a staff of trustworthy 
domestic hens who are employed as foster-mothers. 
At Petersfield they employ four hundred of these 
professional nurses, all of steady and reliable 
_ character ; no particular breed is preferred, the 
only question asked of the would-be seller of a 
fowl is, ‘Does she sit well?’ and if the bird fail 
to carry out the contract made on her behalf she 
is packed off in disgrace, and her price recovered 
in accordance with the stipulation made at the 
time of purchase. Three shillings is the standard 
price for a broody hen; if the manager did not 
fix his price he would probably spend nine-tenths 
of his busiest time ‘in bargaining. The number 
of eggs committed to the care of one hen varies : 
at Petersfield the limit is fifteen, at Berkhamp- 
stead nineteen, the size of the ‘nest’ depending 
on the expert’s opinion of the fowl’s capabilities, 
The nursery arrangements also vary on different 
farms: at Petersfield a good deal is left to the 
honour of the hen, who, to her credit, seldom 
betrays her trust; on another large farm they 
adopt the somewhat cumbrous plan of placing 
the sitting fowls in open lockers round a large 
barn. This system entails a good deal of extra 
- labour, as the hen must be lifted off her nest 
once a day to be fed; and as hens cannot be 
depended on to observe punctuality, they are 
tethered to pegs by short cords while they feed, 
dust themselves, sulk, or fight, as the temperament 
of each suggests. No doubt the foster-mothers get 
mixed occasionally when restored to their nests ; 
but the domestic fowl is not an exacting bird, 
and raises no objection if placed on a new nest 
every day. As soon as the young family is 
hatched out, the farmer removes them with 
their fussy nurse to one of the large enclosures, 
where coops are ranged at intervals of half-a- 
dozen paces along a carefully-mown ‘ride.’ For 
about ten weeks they remain practically un- 


disturbed save by the feeder, who visits them 
every morning and evening with supplies of 
meal, maize, and other dainties, By the. time 
they are ten weeks old, however, their wings 
are tolerably well furnished, and it behoves the 
farmer to adopt measures to prevent the escape 
of his precious charges. 

There is no great inducement for the young birds 
to try and break bounds; but a fright may startle 
them into taking wing, when, if any wind be blow- 
ing, they may easily ‘top the fence’ and fly away 
to rejoice the heart of some neighbouring land- 
owner by settling in his wocds. There are two 
methods of detaining the birds: one is to decoy 
them with food into spacious pens forty or fifty 
feet long; the other to ‘clip and quill,’ which, 
however, is regarded by some farmers as a 
makeshift expedient to be adopted only when 
necessity compels. Penning the birds involves 
much additional work, as the runs must be moved 
periodically, so as to take in a portion of fresh 
ground. At Petersfield every pen is moved once 
a week to cover one-third of fresh soil, and thus 
guard against the risk of staling. The runs are 
constructed in sections about nine feet long, and 
an ingenious contrivance is used to lighten the 
labour ; this is a section, deeper and wider than 
the regulation size, mounted on low wheels. “This 
is passed over the section it is desired to move, 
which is then drawn out like a telescope and 
closed until the next section can be brought up to it. 
Two great advantages are secured by the use of 
this device; one is that one man can do the work 
which would otherwise employ two; the other, 
that it does not frighten the birds, which, for 
some reason known only to themselves, are little 
alarmed by the vicinity of one man, but become 
mad with fear when two approach them, 

If the farmer thinks that his birds grow stronger 
and wilder in large captivity he has recourse to 
the alternative plan. The birds are decoyed into 
along run, the end sections of which are covered 
with string netting instead of the orthodox wire ; 
having driven them gently up to this end the 
keepers remove an intervening section, and with 
large landing-nets carefully capture the birds 
one by one, placing them as caught in shallow 
hampers covered with sacking. This is rather 
a delicate operation, for the pheasants mobbed in 
the end of the run make frantic endeavours to 
escape, and the covering net suggests nothing so 
much as a boiling pot with the incessant bounding 
and jumping. If a wire-covered run were used 
for this purpose scores of birds would inevitably 
brain themselves or break their necks despite 
the seeming solidity of their skulls. The hampers 
when filled are probably carted into a fresh 
enclosure, as change of soil is now desirable; 
and within this four keepers set to work on 
the contents of the hampers. One man draws 
the bird from the basket and hands it to the 
second, who passes it on in a particular way to 
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the third, who is armed with a large and sharp 
pair of scissors, If the bird be a hen he clips 
half-a-dozen: pinion-feathers at a stroke from 
one wing; if a cock he drops his scissors and 
deftly draws out as many, immediately releasing 
the bird, which runs a few yards, tries a flight, 
tumbles ignominiously, and, recovering, bolts into 
the long grass. The cocks are ‘quilled,’ as the 
phrase has it, because clipping leaves stumps 
which retard the growth of new flight-feathers, 
and the cocks will in all likelihood be wanted as 
‘full-winged’ birds for sale in October. For the 
luckier hens there is no such hurry, and con- 
sequently no objection to their awaiting the 
natural sequence of events—the shedding of the 
clipped stumps in the moulting season and 
ultimate growth of the new primaries. The 
fourth keeper, by the way, kneels by with his 
notebook on a coop and takes the census of cocks 
and hens. 

The older the birds grow, as already remarked, 
the wilder they become. When next ‘taken up’ 
they have passed the age when an appeal to their 
little crops would be efficacious ; though still de- 
pendent on the ministrations of the feeder, they 
are not to be decoyed by maize into a pen as in 
their innocent chickhood. It is necessary now 
to drive and net them. However well the beaters 
perform their work, some recalcitrant youngsters 
are sure to evade them by hiding in the grass, 
and to secure these a few old fowls are turned 
into the enclosure; the lonely young pheasants 
foregather with their sometime nurses, and the 
keepers are then able to drive and net roosters 
and pheasants together. A few strays are pro- 
bably still left behind after this operation, and to 
recover these the farmer applies his knowledge 
of the pheasant’s idiosyncrasies. If you are of 
observant habit you will, when passing through 
the high wire-netting fences, observe a well- 
trodden tunnel through the grass beside the 
netting. This ‘run’ is formed by the birds, which 
contract the habit of wandering round their 
prison — perhaps twenty acres in extent — pre- 


sumably in search of the broken mesh which the 
farmer takes good care shall not exist. When 
the second drive with decoy fowls still leaves 
the tally of birds short, a few simple net-traps 
with bottle-neck entrances are set at intervals 
round the enclosure, and in a day or two every 
bird remaining is sure to find its way into one 
or other of these, from which its intelligence is 
not sufficient to show the way out. 


‘It all depends,’ as the incipient solicitor said. 


in answer to the questions in his examination 
paper, what happens to the pheasant when thus 
taken up in the autumn. They may be con- 
signed in batches of ten or fifteen to roomy 
coops to spend the winter, and be used as 
breeding stock, or they may be clipped again 
and set at liberty for the same purpose, 
Autumn clipping, by the way, is not free from 


disadvantages; it allows of the birds being left . 


at large in a twenty-acre field ; but removal of © 
the pinion-feathers, exposing the flawk to cold 


and wet, is liable to cause disease. On the 
other hand, ‘cooping’ entails all the labour and 
expense of moving the pens periodically, and 
largely enhances the trouble of distributing food 
and water. Those unhappy ones among the cocks 
who are doomed to fulfil orders for shooting—and 


they are the large majority—cause least trouble; . 


from the nets they go into hampers, and in the 


hampers ‘into the carrier’s cart, where we may . 


bid them adieu till we meet them again if 
not introduced by ‘mark over!’ at a later stage 
in company with brown crumbs and bread sauce. 

Human poachers give the pheasant-farmer but 
little annoyance. The keepers live on the ground, 
and if they should lack vigilance, the bounds of 
the farm are patrolled by watchdogs. These are 
not on ‘point duty,’ as the police would say; 
each is secured by a chain, which travels on a 
stout wire a hundred yards long or more, secured 
to staples in the ground at either end—an arrange- 
ment which at once affords him opportunity of 
exercise and largely increases his scope of active 
utility. 


THE BULLY OF HAIPHONG. 


PART II. 


g\FTER the heated atmosphere of the 
room they had just quitted, the 
comparative coolness of the night 
outside came upon them almost with 
a shock. They walked side by side 
for some little distance in silence, 
and then the new-comer turned to the lieutenant 
beside him and warmly thanked him for the 
assistance he had so promptly rendered him. 

‘I beg you will not speak of that,’ gaid the 
officer. ‘I should have been playing a very poor 


part had I not acted as I did. But, before we pro- 
ceed farther, will you tell me if you are aware of 
the character of the individual with whom you 
have had the quarrel?’ 

‘I know nothing whatsoever of him,’ replied the 
young man. ‘I only know that he brought scan- 
dalous accusations against a person who has always 
shown himself to be one of my truest and kindest 
friends. On the strength of that I demanded an 
apology from him, and when he refused to give it 
I struck him. Pray, who may he be?’ 
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‘He calls himself Desrolles,’ the lieutenant re- 
plied, ‘but whether that is his real name or not 
is more than I can tell you. He is a most extra- 
ordinary character ; and if all we have been told 
concerning him be true, it is evident he is com- 
pelled to live in exile. He has no occupation, but 
dwells by himself in astrange old “go-down” a mile 
or so outside the town. Unfortunately for your 
peace of mind I must tell you that he is a noted 
duellist, ever ready to pick a quarrel, and always 
prepared to substantiate his argument by force of 
arms. He has been the bully of this colony for 
many years past. By the way, I don’t think you 
have as yet told me your name,’ 

‘My name is Henri Duchesne,’ answered the 
young man, ‘and I am staying for the present at 
the Hétel de Tonking. I only arrived in Haiphong 
this afternoon.’ 

‘In that case you have certainly made good use 
of your time. I wish, however, you had picked 
a quarrel with any one else. As I have just 
said, Monsieur Desrolles is the most dangerous man 
you could have chosen, and from what I know of 
his character I am afraid there is not much fear 
of his relenting.’ 

‘I beg you will not speak of such a thing. I 
have no desire that he should relent, nor would I 
permit it. We cannot let the name of one who is 
very dear to us, and to whom we owe almost every- 
thing we have in the world, be dragged in the dirt, 
and then allow his traducer to go scot-free. If my 
opponent is the dangerous man you say, then I’m 
afraid my chance is a poor one; but, in any case, 
better be dead than a traitor. See, this is my 
hotel. If you will enter it with me I shall be 
pleased to offer you such hospitality as it can afford, 

‘I amvafraid that cannot be,’ said the lieutenant ; 
‘there is so much to be done. I must return to 
the café in order to confer with Monsieur Desrolles’s 
second, and to arrange the meeting for to-morrow 
morning. As he is the insulted party, of course 
the choice of weapons will rest with him ; in case, 
however, that it should be necessary, I should be 
glad to know your preference.’ 

‘I have none,’ replied Henri Duchesne. ‘I’m 
afraid 1’m only fairly proficient with either.’ 

‘In that case I suspect you stand but a poor 
chance of coming out of this affair alive. To be 
candid with you, I must tell you that Monsieur 
Desrolles has fought more duels than any of us can 
remember. I have seen him knock a cork off a 
post at thirty paces and hit a five-franc piece eight 
times out of ten at fifteen.’ 

‘Then clearly my chance to-morrow is a very poor 
one. However, it cannot be helped, and having no 
one to blame but myself, I must make the best 
of it. Now, for the present, adieu. I suppose you 
will call here after you have made the necessary 
arratigements 

‘ Without fail, answered the lieutenant, and with 
a ceremonious bow withdrew. 

A few minutes later Duchesne found himself 


sitting in his own private apartment in the hotel, 
looking out across the moonlit veranda into the 
stretch of open country beyond. For the first 
time he realised how far distant he was from his 
own home and the quiet and peaceful, almost 
monotonous, life he had once considered so vitally 
necessary to his existence. Then by gradual tran- 
sition his thoughts turned to his widowed mother 
and his one unmarried sister, both of whom had 
worked so hard, and had even surrendered their 


savings, in order that he should undertake the | 


journey which was destined to result in such un- 
expected disaster. He wondered what their feelings 
would be when the news reached them that he 
had become the victim of a vulgar café brawl. 
He could imagine their distress when they should 
hear how all their hopes had ended. His mission 
had been an important one, so much had depended 
upon it; they had accustomed themselves to think 
that when he returned with the one item of intelli- 
gence which was necessary to make them as happy 
as folk could well be in this world, only peace 
and security could be their portion for the rest of 
their mundane existences. Now, however, on the 
very first day that he had landed in the country 
where he was to commence his inquiries, he had 
been drawn into a quarrel, and by his own action 
had shattered all their hopes and aspirations. If 
only he had thought of all this before he had 
taken upon himself another’s battle, how different 
the result might have been! And yet, how could 
he in honour have acted otherwise? Only a few 
weeks before, he had shaken Monsieur de Saldenac 
by the hand and had been wished God-speed by 
him ; he would have been less than human, there- 
fore, had he permitted another to insult the person 
to whom he owed so much. From a contemplation 
of this he fell to thinking of the morning, and to 
wondering what his fate would be. His second, 
Monsieur Gustave Thielbert, had informed him of 
Desrolles’s capabilities; and, as far as he could 
see, he was fittle better than a dead man. 

With these thoughts in his mind he sat in 
the window and looked towards the jungle, re- 
membering as he did so that it was just possible 
this might be his last evening upon earth. The 
thought was not a consoling one, and he en- 
deavoured to put it away from him as quickly 
as might be; but it was not to be dispelled. By 
the time his second returned to acquaint him 
with the decision that had been arrived at he was 
ag nervous as a little child. 

‘It is all settled,’ said the lieutenant as he 
entered the room and found the young man so 
eagerly awaiting him. ‘1 have seen Desrolles’s 
second, who informs me that they are prepared to 
choose swords. The hour will be sunrise ; and, if 
you will permit me, I will call here in plenty of 
time to conduct you to the rendezvous.’ 

Duchesne having thanked him, the other with- 
drew, leaving his principal to pass the night as 
best he could. 
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Next morning the sun had not yet made its 
appearance above the horizon when Duchesne left 
the hotel and found the lieutenant awaiting him in 
the cool gray street outside. With the exception of 
a few natives, who seemed to have no settled place 
of abode, nobody was astir, so that they were able 
to make their way out of the town to a spot in 
the jungle, with which it appeared the lieutenant 
was already well acquainted, without attracting 
any unnecessary attention. 

Having arrived there, they found Desrolles and 
his second awaiting them, The challenger received 
his opponent with a stately bow, and, while the 
seconds withdrew to arrange the preliminaries, con- 
tented himself by walking up and down the jungle 
glade switching the heads off small flowers with the 
cane he carried in his hand. A few moments later 
the combatants were supplied with their weapons 
and placed opposite each other in the centre of 
the glade. As he took his sword and tested its 
steel upon the ground before him, Duchesne 
thought of a certain letter he had written the 
previous evening, and which he had made his 
second promise to post without fail should the 
encounter terminate as fatally as he had every 
reason to expect. Contrary, however, to the antici- 
pations of the seconds, who had taken their places 
on either side of the combatants, the duel did not 
terminate as quickly as they had expected. From 
what the lieutenant had heard, he had no idea 
that his principal would prove in any way capable 
of affording Desrolles sport even for a few minutes, 
He had imagined that they would cross swords, 
and that almost before one could look round 
there would be a flash of steel, and after that 
Duchesne would be lying upon the ground fatally 
wounded. To his surprise, however, he discovered 
that the young man was no mean fencer. His 
strength and science were not perhaps equal to 
those of his antagonist, but he was young and 
at the full height of his power, and before they 
had crossed swords three minutes it was plain to 
those about them that unless Desrolles put into 
execution some of those feints for which he was 
famous, the youngster would be able to hold his 
own against him for some considerable time to 
come. Again and again they separated, rested for 
an interval, and then re-engaged. So far as the 
onlookers could see, neither had as yet received a 
scratch. Then the older man lunged, Duchesne 
parried, there was a flicker and a momentary 
tangle of steel, and a second later the hitherto un- 
vanquished Desrolles fell backwards and measured 
his length upon the ground, with a thrust between 
his ribs. For a few seconds those present could 
searcely believe their eyes. They stared first at 
Duchesne, and then at his prostrate antagonist, 
scarcely able to credit the evidence of their senses ; 
and, if the truth must be told, the hero of the 
combat was as amazed as they. Meanwhile the 
doctor, who had accompanied them in -case his 
services should be required, had knelt, beside the 


fallen man, and was endeavouring to staunch the 
wound. Desrolles himself had lost consciousness, 

‘Oh, what have I done?’ cried the unhappy 
youth who had caused the trouble, and who now 
seemed to see the effect of his action rising up 
before him. 

‘You have vanquished the best swordsman in 
Tonking,’ answered his second quietly as he took 
the sword from his hand and proceeded to wipe 
the blade upon a tuft of grass; ‘Thanks to you, 
Monsieur Desrolles’s reign of terror is at an end.’ 

‘For pity’s sake don’t talk like that, cried 
Duchesne. ‘If this man dies I shall never be 
able to hold up my head again’ 

‘Nonsense,’ replied his second. ‘It was a fair 
fight, as those present will be able to testify. Now, 
if you will be guided by me, you will return to 
the town, transact your business, whatever it may 
be, and then take your departure from Tonking. 
If I know anything of Monsieur Desrolles, he will 
be on his feet again before you can look round, 
and quite ready to turn the tables on you at the 
first convenient opportunity, 

‘I am grateful to you for your advice,’ said 
Duchesne, ‘but what you propose cannot be. I 
have business here that will take longer to trans- 
act than you think.’ 

Then, approaching the surgeon, he inquired 
nervously after his patient. 

‘It is a. nasty wound,’ replied the other, ‘and 
he has lost a lot of blood; but I think, if we get 
him back to his own house and find some one 
to nurse him, there will not be much fear for his 
recovery. The fellow has a constitution like iron, 
and, as you can see for yourself, his body is covered 
with wounds received in this sort of way.’ 

‘How far is it to his house?’ 

‘Not more than a quarter of a mile.’ 

‘And how do you propose to get him there ?’ 

‘Easily enough. We will construct a stretcher 
of bamboos and carry him upon it.’ 

This was no sooner said than done; and a quarter 
of an hour later those curious in such matters 
might have observed one of the principals and the 
two seconds of the recent duel assisting to carry 
the fallen man through the stifling jungle towards 
his own abode. It was a strange place they found 
when they reached it: a long, dilapidated building, 
half-native, half-European, surrounded by a broad 
veranda, the latter covered with a creeper the 
flowers of which seemed to embody all the colours 
of the rainbow. It was a place in which a 
naturalist or a botanist would have found life 
delightful, but to Duchesne it seemed desolate 
beyond all possible conception. 

Each bearing his share in supporting the litter 
upon which the wounded man lay, they ascended 
the two steps into the veranda and passed into 
the only room which the fallen man had made 
habitable. It was a large apartment, and with a 
little taste might have been made homely, if not, 
in a certain degree, picturesque. Now, however, it 
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was in such confusion that any attempt to set 
it ‘straight would have seemed worse than hope- 
less. The floor was of a kindof wood that might 
have been capable of taking a high polish, but 
was now black, not only with dirt, but with all 
sorts of messes that had been spilt upon it during 
the time its present occupant had been in possession. 
One or two coloured prints decorated the walls, but 
upon them the climate had exercised a disastrous 
effect. A portrait of the great Napoleon hung above 
the door, a table stood in the centre of the room, 
with two cane chairs beside it; while in one of 
the farther corners stood the owner’s bed, covered 
with a tattered quilt. The cooking, so it after- 
wards appeared, was done by an Annamite 
boy in a hut at the rear of the dwelling; and 
here Desrolles had dwelt ever since the disastrous 
circumstances occurred which had united to bring 
him to Tonking. 

Having laid him upon his bed, the doctor 
convinced himself that the movement caused by 
the litter had had no bad effect upon the wound, 
and the others stood round and waited for what 
was to happen next. 

‘One thing is very certain, gentlemen,’ said the 
doctor as he finished his survey, ‘he must not be 
left alone. Perhaps if one of you would call at 
the convent on your way to town we might get a 
Sister to come out and take charge of him.’ 

‘That is not necessary,’ said Duchesne, taking 
a step forward. ‘I shall remain with him. As I 
was the cause of his wound, it is only fit and 
proper I should do all in my power to assist him 
to recover from it.’ 

The other men said nothing, but the doctor 
looked up at Duchesne sharply. 

‘I thought you were his enemy,’ he said. ‘Other- 
wise, why did you fight him?’ 

‘Because I could not help myself, the young 
man replied. ‘Now I wish to remedy what I 
have done.’ 

‘You do, do you? Well, think it over before 
you commit yourself, he said. ‘Remember, your 
nursing will not be a matter of two or three days, 
but of some weeks. The life of our friend here 
will depend entirely upon your care; for I don’t 
mind telling you he is in a precarious position, 

‘The more reason that I should remain with 
him, said Duchesne. ‘Do not let us waste any 
more time talking. My mind is made up, and 
nothing will turn me from it. I can be very 
obstinate when I choose.’ 

“So it would appear, said the doctor quietly, 

A few moments later the remainder of the party 
had returned to the town, amazed at the turn events 
had taken, leaving the doctor and Duchesne alone 
in the house with their patient. 

To Duchesne it seemed as if he were acting a 
part in some evil dream. He could scarcely believe 
that at the same hour the day before he was on 
board the mail-boat out of sight of land, knowing 
nothing of Tonking, and little dreaming what was 


in store for him as soon as he should put foot 
ashore. Within those fourteen hours he had landed 
in a strange country, had picked a quarrel, fought 
a duel, and was now devoting himself to the task of 
nursing back to life the adversary he had wounded. 

‘Do you think you understand your duties?’ the 
doctor inquired as he put into their various cases 
the instruments he had been using. 

‘Perfectly,’ answered Duchesne. ‘And you may 
be sure I will do my best. Now, one question 
before you go?’ 

‘A hundred if you like’ 

‘I am a stranger in Tonking,’ Duchesne began, 
‘and I am here in order to try and discover the 
whereabouts of a relative who disappeared from 
France about twenty-five years ago. I thought 
perhaps you might know him.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the doctor, with a laugh, 
‘surely you do not suppose I am familiar with every 
man who has cleared out of his native country that 
length of time ago? Pray, what was this man’s 
name 

‘He was the Count de Clairvaux,’ replied 
Duchesne, ‘a noted man in his day. I have lately 
discovered that he is heir to great wealth, and if 
he is dead I inherit the property as next-of-kin,’ 

‘In that case you rather hope he is dead, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘Ido not hope that,’ returned the other gravely. 
‘T trust I may never desire any man’s death ; but if 
he were dead, and I could prove it, I do not deny 
that it would be a very good thing for us all, 
particularly for my mother and sister, who have 
known great poverty.’ 

At this juncture there was the sound of a slight 
movement from the man on the bed. The others 
turned, to find their patient conscious once more. 
The doctor went up to him and placed his fingers 
on his wrist. 

‘Not a word as you love your life,’ he said. ‘If 
you attempt to speak before I give you permission 
I can promise you you will be a dead man in less 
than five minutes. Just bear that in mind.’ 

The wounded man scowled at them but said 
nothing. He resented the intrusion upon his 
privacy, but he felt that the case was against him, 
and the fear of death—which, strange to relate, is 
quite distinct from the fear of dying—held him 
speechless. However, he was not going to make 
them any the more welcome to his dwelling, 

‘Now, Monsieur Duchesne, with your permission 
I will take my leave, said the doctor, when 
he had given some further instructions and had 


taken his helmet from the chair on which he’ 


had placed it. ‘From what I know of the style of 
living of our friend yonder, you will not be able to 
say very much for the cuisine. The boy you will 
doubtless find chewing betel-nut at the back. He had 
better accompany me to town, when I will furnish 
him with such stores as I think you will require.’ 
Duchesne thanked him, and the other immedi- 
ately withdrew, leaving him alone with his patient. 
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GEORGE MORTIMER PULLMAN. 


a HERE have been, and there are, a 

fe) reat many men who by their in- 
y/) born talents and their own unaided 
efforts have risen above their fellow- 
men and occupied leading  posi- 
tions in after-life; but there are 
not so many who from a low station in the 
social scale have advanced to the eminence of 
affluence and at the same time have conferred 
lasting benefits on the community. This is 
especially true of the millionaires of America, 
among whom may be found those who have no 
other claim to notice than that of having become 
prosperous men of business and amassed large 
fortunes. 

George Mortimer Pullman—whose death has 
just been recorded—although he died rich, was 
not one of these. Besides being successful from 
a worldly point of view, he has established a 
record, of which his countrymen may well be 
proud, as a benefactor of society at large. The 
subject of our notice was born on March 3, 1831, and 
he was therefore in the sixty-seventh year at the 
time of his decease. His father was a small farmer 
of Chautauqua County, New York State, and he 
was not able to give his son any other education 
than that provided in the local schools; but the 
little education young George did receive was of 
a good quality, and his home-training was such 
as to aid him in the formation of fixed habits of 
industry and firmly-settled principles of morality 
and integrity. Although he was small of stature, 
his employment in the fields imparted to his body 
that degree of toughness and activity common to 
American farmers’ boys. 

At the early age of fourteen he was employed 
as a boy-of-all-work in a country store. When 
seventeen he proceeded to Albion (N.Y.), where 
his brother was carrying on business as a cabinet- 
maker. Here he served an _ apprenticeship, 
during which he was taught to employ wood and 
woven stuffs in the most useful and decorative 
manner. But, besides acquiring a taste in that 
direction, he also learned something of engineer- 
ing and mechanics generally, and gained con- 
fidence in his own faculty for devising mechanical 
appliances. By sheer industry and thrift he also 
gathered a few dollars with which to start in 
business for himself. The first opportunity he 
had to do so he seized with avidity. 

lt was at the time when the Erie Canal was 
being widened. It became necessary to bodily 
move some of the warehouses, both in brick and 
stone, that were worth saving, and young Puil- 
man was one of the first to do it, The under- 
taking proved a financial success to him, and 
besides he gained great experience and established 


a record which was to be of great value to him 
afterwards. Contract followed contract ; but his 
greatest success in this line awaited him else- 
where. At the foot of Lake Michigan, the new 
city of Chicago had sprung up with such rapidity 
that people forgot all about one important point, 
that of its drainage and sewerage. It was ulti- 
mately found that the lower floors of the build- 
ings were but little, in places not at all, above 
the level of the lake. In order to construct 
sewers it became necessary to raise up several 
feet, and to hold up, whole blocks of business 
premises, both in brick and stone, while new 
cellars and foundations were put under them. In 
1859 Pullman moved from New York to Chicago 
to take part in this new feat of engineering. 

But already in 1858 Pullman had taken up a 
new idea, in following out which he established 
a reputation which will endure as long as railways 
last. At that time the railway system of the 
United States was yet in its infancy ; but the ex- 
tension of the roads westward was going on apace, 
and long-distance travelling was extending along 
with it. It became necessary to improve pas- 
senger cdaches, and attempts were made in that 
direction ; but they proved failures. It was not 
until George Pullman took the matter seriously 
in hand that the long-required reform came. He 
carried on a series of experiments by remodelling 
two day-coaches on the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, and later on the Galena Railroad. He met 
with but little encouragement, however, for he 
was a pioneer, and no attention had yet been paid 
to the idea of making long-distance journeys endur- 
able, if not enjoyable. Meanwhile Pullman was 
working on steadily in the development of his 
own plans. He did his part in raising Chicago 
to a higher level; he added -considerably to the 
capital required for other undertakings; but it 
was not before 1863 that he was ready to commence 
his new enterprise. In that year he rented suitable 
workshops, engaged a staff, and began the develop- 
ment of his scheme. His fundamental idea was 
to secure sleep for the railway traveller, and for 
that purpose he applied powerful springs upon 
trucks with sixteen wheels—entirely an innovation. 
The result was his first sleeping-car, the ‘ Pioneer,’ 
at an outlay of eighteen thousand dollars.  Rail- 
way men stood aghast at this lavish outlay ; but 
they began to think seriously about it, and Mr 
James F. Joy, the president of the Michigan 
Central Railroad, was very nearly so rash as to 
try the experiment on his own line. Then Pull- 
man stepped in, and built four more cars, costing 
twenty-four thousand dollars each, so that even 
enterprising Mr Joy was startled by such extrava- 
gance. To test the matter, Pullman offered to 
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place his cars along with the old coaches, and to 
see which would pay best. The result was that 
the old coaches were always empty until the 
new sleeping-cars were filled, the travelling public 
being enthusiastic about the improvement. Still 
the railway world objected; but by keeping his 
interests in the invention unencumbered, since 
he had been able to carry on all the preliminary 
experiments at his own expense, Pullman was inde- 
pendent of all outside help. He was the one-man 
power, unhindered. The vast extent of the United 
States and the length of its railway journeys 
proved a permanent foundation for his enterprise. 
His own personal character and ability and 
administrative capacity greatly aided him; and 
success attended success, until the Pullman car 
became an established institution of American 
railway travelling. 

Another success, however, awaited Pullman in 
the train of his first invention. He had succeeded 
in establishing a prosperous manufacturing com- 
pany, which had workshops at St Louis (Mo.), 
Elmira (N.Y.), Detroit (Mich.), and Wilmington 
(Del.). Yet all these manufacturing resources did 
not enable the company to keep pace with the 
<lemand for the cars, and it became necessary to 
provide additional facilities. This Pullman did 
by another achievement—he invented a new town 
which would meet his requirements, and _pro- 
ceeded with its construction very much, as in 
1863, he had put together the ‘ Pioneer.” As an 
attempt to purchase any large parcel of land all 
at once would have sent it up to a speculative 
value, great circumspection had to be used in its 
acquisition. By purchasing through third parties, 
he was able to secure about 3500 acres of land 
on the shore of Calumet Lake, then outside the 
‘city limits of Chicago, for less than eight hundred 
thousand dollars. In 1880 the construction of 
‘Pullman City’ was begun. Profiting by his 
Chicago experience, Pullman began by constructing 
his sewers first ; then came the water-mains and 
the other piping for which it is generally custo- 
mary to tear up town streets after they have 
been made. The streets and avenues were then 
laid out, and finally the erection of workshops 
for the manufacture of railway cars and their 
- outfits, and of dwellings for single families, as 
well as flats, was proceeded with, The construc- 
tion of stores and other workshops followed. A re- 
markable result was obtained. In a town now of 
12,000 inhabitants there is not a single drinking- 
saloon nor a house of ill-fame. Among the first 
buildings erected were two churches, the use of 
which, however, must be paid for. Only the 
public library, containing about 8000 volumes, 
was the free gift of Mr Pullman. There are 
grounds for athletic sports, a large arcade for 
general shopping, a market hall, and a public 
school attended by over 1000 children. The 


original idea was that good wages should be paid, 
that all rents should be reasonably low, and that 
food supplies should be of the best and be sold at 
fair prices. All this has been realised, and, what 
with sanitation and administration, a model town 
has been erected. 

After more than a dozen years of practical 
working what do we find? Of the 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, 6324 are employed by the Pullman Car 
Company. The average wage of these, including 
boys and women, is $226 per day. They have 
deposits ‘amounting to $632,800 in the savings- 
bank, or an average of $316 to each person. 
The eight miles of the well-paved streets of 
Pullman are scrupulously clean, and so is its 
moral character, and workmen from its shops are 
sought for as men who have a well-known certi- 
ficate. As was said at the beginning of this 
article, there is no other business career which 
can be at all compared with that of the late Mr 
Pullman. Other men were his peers in railway 
enterprise, or even exceeded him in accumulated 
wealth, but none excelled him in his originality 
of conception or in the penetration which foresaw 
a coming demand and promptly met it, It may be 
finally added, from the latest statistics which are 
available, that the gross earnings of the Pullman 
Company, which in its first business year were 
$280,000, were $10,002,356 for 1891-92. Its divi- 
dends were $2,300,000, and it added $3,250,389 
to its ‘surplus fund.’ Upon its roads the com- 
pany uses 2512 sleeping, parlour or drawing- 
room, and dining cars, which does not include 
some that are running in foreign countries—for 
instance, in Australia. During the year ended 
June 30, 1892, Pullman cars carried 5,279,930 
passengers, and ran 191,255,656 miles. The 
latest return shows that the Pullman Car Company 
at the present time owns about 2600 cars, which 
run over more than 126,000 miles of road, and 
furnish sleeping-berths on the rails to between 
six and seven million travellers every year. The 
longest regular, unbroken run made by Pullman 
cars is that of 4832 miles from Boston (Mass.) to 
Los Angeles (Southern California), The nominal 
capital of the company is $30,000,000, the 
present market value of which is nearly double 
that amount. 

To Sir James Allport, general manager of the 
Midland Railway, belongs the credit of introducing 
the Pullman car service into this country, as after 
an interview with Pullman in America in 1872, 
the first train was run in England in 1875, The 
service soon spread to all the important English 
lines, and has been the signal, as every traveller 
knows, for even greater comfort and luxury in 
railway travelling. 

Pullman was married to Miss Hattie Singer, 
of San Francisco, by whom he left two sons and 
two daughters, 
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A KALAHARI STORY. 


By Cart S. 


peaJAKE the whip and help them along, 

Sy: Jack. I’m going to ride up to 
the kopjie, 

The speaker, a youth of seven- 
teen, handed the long whip to 
his companion, unhitched a horse 
that was tied to the back of the wagon, and 
jumped lightly into the saddle, 

‘Has Makolo come back yet?’ asked a weak 
voice from the inside of the tent-wagon. 

‘No, father ; but I’m going on to the kopjie to 
have a look for him and choose a good place to 
outspan, How do you feel now?’ 

‘About the same, my boy; the jolting is awful.’ 

‘If we get through to-night we ought to have 
you safe into Shoshong in three days; then we’ll 
be able to fix you up better’ 

He rode away towards the hill, soon leaving 
the wagon behind. He kept a sharp lookout, 
and carried a rifle slung on his back. A revolver 
just showed in his belt, and he himself looked 
worn and troubled. 

It was little wonder he looked troubled, for, 
since his father had been seriously wounded, on 
him had devolved the task of getting the wagon, 
his father, and all their possessions back to a 
place of safety. To have to pilot and protect a 
wagon heavily loaded with ivory and skins 
through three hundred miles of bad country, 
water scarce, no roads, the wheels often a foot 
deep in sand or jumping over boulders, and day 
and night expecting an attack from some hostile 
tribe of Kaffirs, with no help except from his 
younger brother and three Cape Kaflirs—that is 
a hard task to set a man, it is an awful responsi- 
bility for a boy of seventeen. But he did not 
shrink from it, As his horse picked a way up 
the kopjie he looked anxiously for Makolo. He 
chose a place to outspan for the night—the 
strongest place should they be attacked, He was 
glad to find a good stream of fresh water among 
the rocks. There was little vegetation except 
‘cacti; but below, on the plain, was rich grass for 
the cattle. Away in the distance he could see 
plainly the hills round Shoshong, the stronghold 
of the friendly Bamangwatos; but he knew that 
he was now in one of the most dangerous parts 
of his journey, not far from the Kalahari Bush- 
men, and still in the country of the chief from 
whom they were fleeing. 

The wagon was fixed up for the night, the 
evening meal partaken, and darkness was on 
them before Makolo arrived. He was only a lad, 
about as old as the younger of the two brothers ; 
but they had perfect reliance on him. Once 
Ralph Watson had saved his life; since then 
Makolo had served Ralph and Jack with’ all the 


GUNNERY. 


questionless fidelity of a dog. His dress consisted 
only of a monkey-skin muchi or apron, and in 
his hand he carried a rifle. He sat down on his 
haunches, and, replying to the questions of the 
two lads, told them that he had been to a kraal 
distant ‘four hours’ run’ for a man, and that the 
Kaffirs were drinking beer and dancing, which 
looked bad. It was not a big kraal, only about 
twenty men; but they were bad men, and he 
expected an attack. 

‘When do you think they will come?’ asked 
Jack. 

‘Just before the sun shows,’ said the Kaffir. 

‘Come along, then, said Ralph ; ‘at any rate 
we will die hard.’ 

Makolo took a hasty meal of a sort of porridge 
and a long drink of water, then helped the two 
boys and the other Kaffirs to cut down a lot of 
cacti to form a rough barrier in the most unpro- 
tected spots. The oxen were driven in, the rifles 
loaded, and everything made ready for the 
expected fray. Inside the wagon Hunter Watson 
lay half-conscious and burning with fever, After 
a good trading trip with his two sons along the 
edge of the Kalahari, he had been forced into a 
quarrel by a small independent chief, and, wounded 
badly in the thigh, he had only been saved by 
the pluck of his two sons. Bitterly he had often 
regretted that he had consented to allow his sons 
to adopt his adventurous mode of life, and now 
it seemed that the end had come for all of them. 
He could not stand, and how could two boys 
with only three Kaflirs withstand an attack of a 
horde of yelling savages? 

They all had a couple of hours’ sleep during 
the night, watching in turns, but soon after four 
o'clock each was well awake, They tried to eat 
a little food and then took their places, They 
could be attacked on all sides, but they were on 
the top of the hill, with clear ground all round 
them. Hunter Watson had managed to shift his 
position so as to be able to assist as far as pos- 
sible from the wagon; and just before the first 
streaks of dawn he silently shook hands with 
his two sons and waited, 

They had not long to wait; the foe were on 
them on all sides—fully thirty of them, 

‘Don’t waste a shot,’ shouted Ralph. ‘For 
God’s sake keep cool and kill every time.’ 

A shower of assegais fell into the enclosure, 
some striking the wagon and some the oxen, who 
began to bellow with fright. The shouts sounded 
all round them, and the coming rush of human 
wild beasts was only a shadow in the dim light. 

Three rifles spoke together, answered again by 
horrid yells, then another, and another. Then 
revolvers came into use, ‘Thank God for those 
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eactus bushes!’ thought the boys. Had they not 
been there nothing could have saved the gallant 
little band of defenders. All was noise of strife, 
the crack of firearms, groans and yells of pain and 
the fever of battle, the bellowing of the terrified 
oxen, the hard breathing of fighting men. 

The light increases. See! There is a huge, 
naked’ Kaffir climbing over the boulders; he is 
inside. Makolo sees him, and before he advances 
two steps an assegai well aimed transfixes his 
throat and he falls heavily to the earth. In the 
corner farthest from the wagon Ralph has 
expended every bullet. He has no time to load 
again, and is using the club end of his rifle to 
keep back the rush. Blood is flowing from his 
arm and his left leg, but he fights like a demon. 

At every point the fight is fierce. Jack falls 
with a groan on one knee. Two assegais whiz 
past him; he uses his last cartridge on a man 
who has made his way half over the barricade. 
The man falls over the top, and another, leaping 
lightly on to his body, poises his weapon to strike. 
Jack feels his hour has come; but no, a rifle-shot 
from the wagon saves him just in time, and his 
life is given back to him once more. He scrambles 
up on to his feet half-dazed, and, leaning against 
a rock, reloads his revolver and rifle. There 
seemed to be a lull for a moment. Ralph and 
Jack had time to look round them. Four men 
lay dead in the enclosure; they had forced their 
way in only to die. One was speared on his own 
stabbing-assegai ; he must have fallen on it as he 
was shot, and his face was distorted by a horrid 
grin. Outside they could not see how many they 
had accounted for; but of their own number none 
had escaped altogether. They saw Makolo, breath- 


_ ing heavily by the wagon, tear out a piece of 


broken assegai which stuck in his left arm. His 
face, too, was covered with blood and dust. Over 
by the corner one of their two other Cape Kaffirs 
lay dead on the body of an enemy, his hands 
still clasped in death round his throat. 

But it was only a momentary lull, and soon they 
were all at it as hard as ever. It seemed impos- 
sible to keep them back. Lucky it was for them 
that they had been able to reload, and in the good 
light they never wasted a shot. Now and again 
a shot from the end of the wagon told that the 
hunter was still alive. The tent of the wagon 
was stuck all over with assegais. 

The fight was getting hotter, fiercer. It seemed 
that they could not hold out longer. Each man 
had determined never to be taken alive, when 
Ralph shouted out, with awful anguish in his 
voice, ‘It’s all up, Jack; here come some more 
of them. Good-bye, old chap.’ 

But what was it in the fast-approaching body 
of men that he saw? Surely they were white 
shields of cow-hide! They were—the white 
shields of the Bamangwatos. 

‘They are friends,’ he shouted—‘friends from 
Shoshong. Keep going, old chap.’ 


Just then the attacking party also saw the 
new-comers. They were within half a mile now. 
The cry went round among them and they fled. 
Over the stockade Ralph scrambled, and Jack tried 
to follow, but neither had strength enough left to 
run ; but they saw their enemies being chased away 
over the plains by the group of friendly natives. 

Some of the new-comers advanced straight to 
the enclosure. They were a hunting party, had 
heard the shots, and come on at once. Lucky for 
the boys they had been so near, else they must 
surely have been slain. 

But what a sight met their eyes in the small 
enclosure! Hanging with his head out of the end 
of the wagon, a long assegai through his breast, 
but still grasping his trusty rifle, Hunter Watson 
lay dead. He had fired his last shot, fighting 
against fearful odds, and was dead before he knew 
that help had come. 

A sad morning indeed for the two brothers, 
for not only were they fatherless now, but there, 
lying beside a heap of slain, lay Makolo. Was 
he dead too? Ralph knelt down beside him and 
lifted up his head. No—he wasn’t dead ; he moved 
his lips. 

One of the friendly natives gave him water from 
a gourd. He smiled into Ralph’s face. 

‘We beat them—boss, he whispered ; ‘ beat them 
—six against many—good-bye—boss Ralph.’ 

He smiled again—and his faithful black head 
fell back on Ralph’s shoulder—and he died happy. 

On the top of the kopjie they buried Hunter 
Watson, and left him to lie there among the 
plains and hills he had hunted over for years. 
Beside him they buried Makolo and the other 
Kaflir who had fought so well. Then with sad 
hearts they turned away from the spot where 
they had left father and friends. 

The friendlies treated them kindly and escorted 
them back to Shoshong. They admired the pluck 
of the two white boys who had fought like men, 
and when they were rested and recovered from 
their wounds, started them on their way south, 
asking them to come back and trade in their 
country. 


They came back and did well, for the trading 
stations of Watson Brothers are known even 
to-day in the land of the Bamangwatos. 


SUNRISE 


Wuen the violet arch grows pearly gray 
O’er the eastern plains afar, 

And the blackbird wakes to its matin lay 
By the glint of the morning star ; 

When dusky phantoms of the night 
Do fold their robes and flee, 

And the jubilant fairies take their flight 
To their home by the greenwood tree ; 
When fugitive shades to the woodland rush, 

And the darkness westward flies, 
The fair young Dawn with a rosy flush 
Looks up in the eastern skies. 
Sam Woop. 
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